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The Housing Campaign 


The results from the Real Property Inventory con- 
ducted in 64 cities in 48 states by 12,000 CWA workers, 
announced on August 26, 1934, indicates that about 
5,000.000 new dwelling units would have to be built to 
give every family in the United States “a home fit for 
habitation.” This is regarded by Daniel E. Casey, chief 
of the Real Property Inventory Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, as a conservative estimate. 
(New York Times, August 26, 1934.) 

The inventory is far from complete. It did not include 
such cities as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Los Angeles, St. Louis, some of the 
oldest and largest cities in the country having large slum 
areas and numerous houses unfit for use. However, the 
figures compiled for 63 cities indicated that from 350,000 
to 500,000 houses are needed “to meet the demands of 
normal living conditions.” These figures applied on a 
percentage basis to the entire population enumerated in 
the 1930 census are the basis of the estimated shortage of 
5,000,000 homes. 

The inventory included 2,313,955 dwelling units in 
1,728,521 dwelling structures. Of the total dwelling 
structures 38,188 having 50,917 units were unfit for use; 
273,511 structures needed major repairs ; 769,359 needed 
minor repairs ; 213,653 dwelling units did not have indoor 
running water ; 436,312 units were without private indoor 
toilets ; 584,042 had no bathtubs or showers ; 229,924 used 
neither gas nor electricity for lighting; 674,649 used 
neither gas nor electricity for cooking; and 365,474 units 
were “crowded,” “over-crowded.” or “greatly over- 
crowded.” On the other hand 389,974 units were pro- 
vided with mechanical refrigeration; 101,309 used elec- 
tricity for cooking ; 1,019,073 structures had garages with 
a capacity for 1,443,964 cars and 1,163,404 automobiles 
were reported by those enumerated in the 63 cities. Mr. 
Casey declares that “real property comprises the greatest 
single division of capital investment in the United States, 
yet heretofore little information has existed to show 
available home facilities and their relationship to actual 
need. Construction and improvement of real property 
have taken place with no coordinated attempt to relate 
them to existing accommodations.” (New York Times, 
August 26, 1934.) 

In view of this fact the inventory will be a valuable 
guide for the economic rehabilitation of real estate, for 
control purposes, “if sales and mortgages in a particular 
neighborhood revive more rapidly than is justified by re- 
employment or movement of population,” for sales cam- 
paigns, for repair and modernization, and for installation 
of sanitary and heating equipment. It will also serve as 
a check for real estate interests “on unbridled speculation” 


and will furnish valuable information for banks, insurance 
companies and building and loan associations having in- 
vestments in real estate. 

Coming at a time when the campaign for improvement 
of housing under the Federal Housing Act is getting under 
way it will show where hundreds of millions of dollars 
can be spent to good advantage in the repair and mod- 
ernization of homes. Mr. Casey says that “this work 
alone, it is estimated, apart from the construction of new 
homes, would employ large numbers of skilled and un- 
skilled workers for several years, while markets would 
be opened for industries such as lumber. brick, stone, sand, 
gravel, cement, lime, shingles, hardware, heating and 
ventilating supplies, electric and plumbing fixtures, tile 
and hundreds of others.” 


In fact the federal housing project is regarded by Ward 
M. Canaday, director of public relations of the Federal 
Housing Administration, as a program which will end 
relief expenditures, take the government out of business, 
and give industry an opportunity for more profitable oper- 
ation. In an address before the Sales Executives Club, 
New York City, September 28, 1934, he indicated that the 
extent to which these results are attained will depend on 
the cooperation of business men in furthering the home 
repair and building drive. He believes that they have a 
market offered them which will call for more laboft and 
materials than were used to rebuild the devastated regions 
of France and Belgium after the World War. 

Over 1,500 city campaigns for home modernization 
have already been organized and 7,500 banks and financial 
institutions have indicated their willingness to make loans 
to home owners. These loans are insured by the federal 
government. Any owner of a home or building, whether 
the property is mortgaged or not, is eligible for a loan 
provided that there are no past due obligations such as 
interest, taxes, liens, etc. However, his credit standing 
must be satisfactory to the lending agency and he must 
have an annual income at least five times the annual pay- 
ment assumed under the loan. If he is denied a loan be- 
cause the neighborhood in which the property is located 
is declining, he may become eligible provided a majority 
of the owners in his block combine to effect a general 
neighborhood improvement. 

The amount of a loan may vary from $100 to $2,000 
and repayment in monthly installments may be spread 
over five years. The owner merely signs a promissory 
note. No endorsers, co-makers or collateral are required 
unless local or state laws require a mortgage or other 
form of security. 

Mr, Canaday estimates that 16,000.000 of the 29,000,- 
000 American homes are in need of minor or major re- 
pairs and there is an immediate need of 1,750,000 new 


| 
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houses, an amount of new construction sufficient to keep 
builders busy for some time. He points out that “‘in 
England, where the depression began almost immediately 
after the war and continued for more than twelve years 
... they are building this year 300,000 houses. The 
population of England is only forty millions. In this 
country there will be built this year less than 50,000 
houses, and our population is 120 millions. Yet Eng- 
land’s national debt is so great that ours would have to be 
$90,000,000,000 to equal the per capita national obliga- 
tion which rests on every English citizen.” 

To aid those who wish to carry on a community cam- 
paign for repair and modernization of homes the Federal 
Housing Administration is prepared to send an experi- 
enced man to any city to assist in the organization work. 
It supplies literature, sample posters, news stories, 
speeches and other material for publicizing the program. 
A pamphlet containing a suggested plan for organizing a 
local campaign points out that by investing in improve- 
ments the property owner will be helping to relieve dis- 
tress among the unemployed and to improve business. 
Although this is the motive behind the entire campaign, 
“the Federal Housing Administration does not desire to 
encourage any owner to spend money for other than 
sound business reasons unless he is fully able financially 
to make an expenditure in the form of a contribution to 
the cause.” 

On the other hand, the administration’s housing pro- 
gram is sharply attacked by Albert Mayer in the Nation 
(New York) for October 10. He declares that the Na- 
tional Housing Act is “in direct contradiction to any 
sensible, useful housing program” and calls it “a patch- 
work scheme of single-house renovation, new high-cost 
loans, and mortgage salvaging.” It is certain to fail, he 
says, because although decent homes are needed people 
who are trying to get out of debt will not take on “new 
debts at high cost.” Furthermore, “small-scale, hap- 
hazard construction of homes makes low-and medium- 
cost housing impossible; the result will be again over- 
production for certain classes, with the lower-income 
group waiting for the deterioration of the new housing, 
then occupying it and creating new slums.” The reason 
for the adoption of this scheme is the opposition of 
“powerful interrelated, industrial, financial and real es- 
tate groups.” Mr. Mayer urges that large groups in need 
of housing should be organized to demand an adequate 
housing program, believing that if sufficient pressure is 
brought the political parties will act on the question. 


Adding to Workers’ Purchasing Power 


In these parlous times the Massachusetts system of 
savings bank life insurance and old age annuities has dem- 
onstrated at how small cost workers may have this kind 
of protection. The plan devised for Massachusetts in 
1907 by Louis D. Brandeis, now Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, has shown itself worthy 
of adoption by other states. It has been commended by 
the Associated Industries of Massachusetts as the result 
of a series of studies by its committee on savings bank 
life insurance. This contrasts sharply with the opposi- 
tion encountered when the plan was first advanced. 

It has been found that “over 50 per cent of the approxi- 
mately $54,000,000 spent each year by wage earners in 
Massachusetts for weekly premium life insurance could 
be saved by the purchase of savings bank life insurance 
instead. 

“The $27,000,000 which it is thus potentially possible to 
save represents a total loss not only to the wage earners 
of Massachusetts but to the communities in which the 


wage earners live. If this $27,000,000 were saved in the 
purchase of this one necessity—life insurance—it would 
presumably be used by the wage earners to pay for rent 
and additional food, clothing and other necessities and 
comforts of life. 

“The $54,000,000 paid for industrial insurance in 1930 
is estimated to be over 9 per cent of the Massachusetts 
industrial payroll as reported by the. Department of 
Labor.” 

A study of four industrial establishments having a 
total of 6,000 employes showed that 5,592, or 93.2 per 
cent, were purchasing weekly premium insurance at an 
average of $1.76 per week per employe. In savings 
bank life insurance they would be able to buy 2.39 times 
more for that amount or the same insurance for 41.8 per 
cent of $1.76. The estimated minimum possible savings 
for these employes on an annual basis was $235,200. 
Similar sampling in other plants yielded about the same 
results. 

Twenty-one savings banks have become insurance car- 
riers, while 83 other savings banks and 18 trust compa- 
nies and national banks receive applications for insurance 
and collect premiums. The banks may not employ solici- 
tors and no bank may write more than $1,000 insurance 
on any one life. But it is possible for a person who can 
afford it to carry $21,000 insurance by having a $1,000 
policy in each of the 21 banks which carry insurance. 
Premiums may be paid at the bank which receives the 
application. Employers also “have established ‘agencies’ 
for the convenience of their employes, and automatic 
deduction of insurance premiums is made from the pay 
envelopes,—a single check being sent by the employer to 
the bank monthly covering all premiums so deducted.” 

All forms of life insurance may be purchased and the 
insurance departments of the savings banks are under 
the joint supervision of the Commissioner of Insurance 
and the Commissioner of Banks. They must conform to 
the same legal reserve requirements as the insurance com- 
panies, and funds must be invested in-the same generally 
restricted classes of securities required of savings banks. 
a requirement more strict than is imposed on insurance 
companies but which has not prevented a higher average 
net rate of income on investments. “For instance, in 1933 
the net rate of income earned on investments by the in- 
surance departments of the savings banks was 4.67 per 
cent and in 1932 5.02 per cent, whereas the average net 
rate of income earned by the life insurance companies in 
1932 was only 4.65 per cent in spite of their more liberal 
opportunities for investment.”? 

Earnings are highly important and policyholders must 
share in the net profits, which reduces the net cost. Expe- 
rience shows that the “net cost is on the average 26 per 
cent less than the average net cost in the [other] compa- 
nies on their ordinary policies, and about 50 per cent less 
than the average net cost in the [other] companies on 
their weekly premium policies.”* Net cost is also greatly 
affected by the cost of doing business and experience 
shows that “the insurance expense ratio [for savings 
banks] for the year ended October 31, 1933 (including 
the amount expended by the state), was only 5.22 per 
cent of premium income, and in 1932 5.63 per cent; 
whereas the average insurance expense ratio in the insur- 
ance companies in 1932 on their ordinary business was 
15.44 per cent, and on their weekly premium business 
22.02 per cent.’’* 


1Report of the Deputy Commissioner for Savings Bank Life 
Insurance, 1934, p. 6. 

2Tbid., p. 9. 

3]bid., p. 10. 

4] bid., p. 9. 
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Aside from the high cost, one of the chief evils of 
weekly premium insurance is the loss to workers because 
they frequently must allow their policies to lapse. To 
protect workers against this, all savings bank life insur- 
ance policies must guarantee the policyholder a cash sur- 
render value after premiums have been paid six months 
or more. Experience shows that lapsed policies are com- 
paratively few, “the number of lapsed policies in savings 
bank life insurance in 1932 representing only 2.63 per 
cent of the number issued and in 1933 only 2.62 per cent. 
This is a noteworthy accomplishment, when contrasted 
with the fact that the life insurance companies in 1932 
averaged 45.52 per cent lapse on their ‘ordinary’ policies, 
and 107.46 per cent lapse on their ‘weekly premium’ poli- 
cies. [That is, 7 per cent more than the total written in 
that year.] The 1933 lapse ratio for the insurance com- 
panies is not yet available.’’* 

The interesting possibilities of combining the purchase 
of life insurance of $1,000 and an annuity is presented 
in the following statement: “For instance, for age 30 at 
entry the Insured makes an initial deposit of $2.00 and is 
immediately insured for $1,000 on the straight life plan. 
Thereafter he deposits $1.00 weekly, so that at the end 


of the first year his deposits have totalled......... $53.00 

Twelve monthly premiums of $1.82 each have been 
deducted to pay for his insurance............. 21.84 


This balance of $31.16 remains in his savings bank ac- 
count to earn interest. At the end of the policy year the 
dividend on his insurance policy is applied to purchase 
paid up additional insurance, the face of his policy thus 
increases with each policy year, and at the same time his 
deposit account also increases. If this systematic saving 
is continued for thirty-five years, that is, until the Insured 
reaches age 65, he may surrender his policy and his bank 


book and receive in cash (estimated)......... $3.707.66 
His total deposits during the thirty-five years 

will have amounted fo... 1,821.00 
Cash to him in excess of deposit............. $1,886.66 


It is therefore clear that the amount of cash available to 
him at age 65 is $1,886.66 MORE than the sum-total of 
his deposits, and he has been insured for an amount rising 
from $1,000 during the first year to $4,500 in the thirty- 
fifth year (assuming interest on the savings bank account 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum compounded semi- 
annually and insurance dividends at the rate paid by six- 
teen of the insurance banks in 1934). 

“Having reached age 65, if he chooses now to invest 
his $3,707.66 cash in a savings bank annuity, it will yield 
him a guaranteed income of $402 a year throughout the 
balance of his lifetime.”® 

Only persons resident in Massachusetts, or regularly 
employed therein, may be insured. However, if a person 
leaves the state he may continue the insurance and annu- 
ity. The savings banks “are now receiving premiums from 
nearly every state in the United States and from nearly 
every country in the known world, from persons .. . 
who have voluntarily continued to send their premiums by 
mail from their new homes.’” 

In the face of opposition this system of over-the-counter 
insurance selling has grown slowly and steadily, and on 
March 31, 1934, the amount of insurance in force ex- 
ceeded $96,000,000, representing over 107,000 policies. 


p. 2. 
SIbid., p. 7. “Ibid., p. 8. 
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In view of its safety and low cost the surprising thing 
is that it has not increased more rapidly. However, the 
immense growth of life insurance in the United States has 
been due largely to the activities of insurance agents who 
have carried on a process of educating people on the bene- 
fits of insurance as protection and as investment. 


Russia and the League 


The admission of Russia to the League of Nations 
changes the international outlook significantly. Geneva 
(American agent, World Peace Foundation, New York 
City) for September points out certain aspects that seem 
to have escaped general attention. The importance of a 
Franco-Russian understanding on European politics and 
on the conflict of interests between Japan and the Soviet 
Union in the Far East is evident. In August it was an- 
nounced that the Soviet Union would join the Interna- 
tional Organization for Intellectual Cooperation. This 
involves in the first place Soviet “collaboration and criti- 
cism” in the work of the International Committee and 
International Institute for Intellectual Cooperation. One 
of the duties of the International Committee is to aid the 
Chinese government in “educational guidance for Chinese 
students abroad.” This is “an integral part” of the 
League’s plan for technical assistance to China for na- 
tional reconstruction. Heretofore, the Soviet Union has 
had no contact with these plans. Now it acquires “a place 
and a vote.” It is perhaps worth noting that the United 
States, as a member of the International Organization for 
Intellectual Cooperation, has a part in the educational 
work. In the general technical work, however, it has only 
an observer at committee meetings without a vote and no 
representatives in some of the fields in which work is 
being carried on. 

Another interesting point is the fact that Soviet officials 
will become agents of the League’s international civil ser- 
vice. Soviet delegates have been effective members of the 
Disarmament Conference, but they have had no part in 
“the day-by-day work of the League staff which lays the 
foundations of debate and decision in all the formal meet- 
ings of national representatives.” It is evident that Rus- 
sia’s joining the League may be of vital importance in its 
development. An important question is whether “the 
League is to be employed as a combination of forces 
against others outside or as a counter-balance operating 
gradually and peacefully for reconciliation.” 


“What Shall We Do with the Beggar” 


Mr. Walter D. Wile reported recently on the radio— 
under the above title—the results of the campaign in New 
York against panhandling, in which police, magistrates’ 
courts, and social workers have been cooperating. 

Describing the plan, which had been in operation a little 
more than six months, Mr. Wile said: “A staff consisting 
of social service workers and a physician is attached to 
each Magistrate’s Court. Each person found guilty of 
mendicancy is first finger-printed to determine whether he 
has had any prior record of arrest. He is then examined 
by one of the social service workers who obtains from him 
a history of the essential facts with respect to his situa- 
tion... . He is also given a physical examination to 
disclose whether he may be suffering from a commu- 
nicable disease or may otherwise require medical atten- 
tion. Assuming that he had no previous bad criminal 
record and that he is not a hardened habitual beggar, he 
is furnished immediately with a card of referral to an 
appropriate social service agency where he will be given 
such immediate relief and case work as his situation indi- 
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cates, whether this be hospitalization, family relief, unem- 
ployment relief, shelter, etc. The findings of the inter- 
viewer and the physician are incorporated in a report 
which is laid before the magistrate who if he agrees with 
the recommendation indicated, releases the man on a sus- 
pended sentence and directs him to go to the agency to 
which he has been referred. 

“If the man is actually a confirmed professional mendi- 
cant who wants neither work nor such relief as is offered 
and he does not use his card of referral but instead goes 
out again on the street to beg, he will in due course again 
be picked up by the police, and brought into court.” 

The purpose of the plan is to “separate the sheep from 
the goats, to regard the case of the man who begs because 
of ignorance of the sources of relief open to him as a 
social and not a criminal problem and, on the other hand, 
to penalize the professional beggar who desires neither 
work nor relief but who prefers to go through life as a 
perpetual parasite on society.” 

Of the results, to date, Mr. Wile said that the plan had 
operated as a deterrent to begging and also was causing 
an exodus from the community of vagrants not actually 
apprehended. Of those taken into custody “56 per cent 
had previous court records running all the way from one 
to 53 previous convictions.” Health conditions among 
them were serious. “Only 24 per cent were apparently 
normal, 76 per cent presenting medical problems of one 
sort or another ; 23 per cent of these had acute and infec- 
tious conditions of which over 14 per cent were suffering 
from venereal diseases ; 34 per cent were alcoholics, more 
than 8 per cent were mental cases; and over 5 per cent 
were drug addicts.” 

Among these vagrants were 38 who had attended col- 
lege and 8 who had graduated. The occupations repre- 
sented numbered 75. “Laborers and kitchen helpers con- 
stituted 43 per cent of the total ; occupations in the higher 
scale included architects, music teachers, reporters, ste- 
nographers, chemists, religious workers and such miscel- 
laneous occupations as jugglers, acrobats and even a 
snake-charmer ; 50 per cent were less than 40 years of age 
—7 per cent were under 20 while 10 per cent were over 
60.” 


Forecasting Business Activity 


Those who attempted to predict the future course of 
business during the New Era (1920-1929) and those who 
are engaged in the same process under the New Deal 
can read to great advantage the results of statistical anal- 
ysis by Edwin B. Wilson,’ professor of statistics in the 
Harvard School of Public Health. 

Some of the significant conclusions which may be 
reached from his investigations are: 

1. The longest index of business activity, which has 
been constructed by Leonard Ayres, running from 1790 
to 1929 is too short to give satisfactory results under pe- 
riodogram analysis which “presuposes a long series of 
data, long:enough to permit the disturbances due to acci- 
dental fluctuations to balance each other out, long enough 
to enable nearby periods to be distinctly separated from 
one another, long enough to permit the subdivision of the 
series to test the subdivisions for periods.” 

2. Analysis of the fluctuations in business activity 1790- 
1929 showed 42 swings “from normal to high to normal 
to low and back to normal, or, if you prefer, 42 swings 
from top to top.” Furthermore, “it was found that the 


1“Are There Periods in American Business Activity?” Science, 
August 31, 1934. 


duration of a complete swing was on the average about 
40 months, but that the duration varied from a few months 
to eight years. It was found, also, that the magnitude of the 
swing averaged 20 per cent, but varied from practically 
nothing to about 45 per cent. (In the current swing, 
which is not yet complete, the oscillation has been greater 
than 45 per cent; what the duration may prove to be no 
one knows, but it has not yet reached that of previous 
long swings.)” By arranging these 42 swings serially 
at random and making a new artificial index Professor 
Wilson was convinced that “there is no more and no less 
periodicity in Ayres’ Index of American Business Activ- 
ity than there is in a random rearrangement of its com- 
ponent individual full swings.” 

3. Forecasting agencies may meet with considerable 
success in predicting certain lines of development whether 
they do it by “resolution into periods or by correlation 
with a phenomenon which runs ahead of the one predicted, 
or by the exercise of general judgment, or by crystal gaz- 
ing or incantation.” But “the reason we have so 
many failures in forecasting is that we presume to fore- 
cast the as yet unforecastable or attempt to control the 
as yet uncontrollable.” 

How it could be otherwise in an economic society where 
the human will, choices, and methods of procedure intro- 
duce unpredictable variations at every point it is difficult 
to imagine. 


Criminal Court Statistics 


The United States Bureau of the Census has begun the 
collection of judicial criminal statistics on a uniform plan. 
In 1932, 15 states and the District of Columbia cooperated 
with the Census Bureau in the collection of these data. 
The statistics for 1932 for “trial courts of general crim- 
inal jurisdiction” have recently been issued. There are 
striking differences among the states in regard to the dis- 
tribution, by offense, of the defendants in their courts for 
1932. This is said to be largely a matter of the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts in the different states. For all but four 
states burglary or larceny accounts for the largest per- 
centage of cases. In some states, such as Vermont, a 
large proportion are charged with minor offenses; in 
other states, as in New Jersey, only a very small propor- 
tion are charged with such offenses. One-third of all the 
defendants were disposed of without conviction and two- 
thirds were convicted either of the offense charged or of 
a lesser offense. There was a wide variation among the 
different states in regard to the percentage disposed of 
without conviction, and in each state, as between offenses. 
In most states, except in cases of murder, manslaughter 
and rape, a large percentage of the defendants pleaded 
guilty. Of the total number of defendants disposed of by 
the courts, 53.5 per cent entered pleas of guilty, 7.8 per 
cent were found guilty by a jury, and 5.3 per cent were 
found guilty by a court. Approximately half of the 
defendants found guilty in the different courts of criminal 
jurisdiction were sent to prison; 20 per cent were released 
after the payment of fines, costs, etc.; 30 per cent were 
put on probation or given suspended sentences. The treat- 
ment given to the offenders varies in the different states, 
and, of course, depending on the offense. The proportion 
imprisoned of those convicted of the more serious offenses 
such as murder, manslaughter and robbery, was high; the 
proportion of those sentenced to pay fines and costs was 
high for violators of traffic laws; and the proportion of 
those placed on probation or given suspended sentences 


was high in the case of persons convicted of non-support 
or desertion of children. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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